the homely noise. "I will be glad when Horry gets
home/2* she thought, going on.

She turned 021 her light and undressed and took her
book to bed, where she again held her consciousness
submerged deliberately, as you hold a puppy under
water until Its struggles cease* And after a time her
mind surrendered to the book and she read ons pausing
from time to time to think warmly of sleep, reading
again. And so when the negroes first blended their
instruments beneath the window she paid them only
the most perfunctory notice* "Why In the world are
those jelly-beans serenading uie??s she thought with
faint amusement, visioning Immediately Aunt Sally in
her night-cap leaning from a window and shouting
them away. And she lay with the book open, seeing
upon the spread page the picture she had created while
the plaintive rhythm of the strings and clarinet drifted
into the open window.

Then she sat bolt upright, with a sharp and utter
certainty, and clapped the book shut and slipped from
bed. From the adjoining room she looked down.

The negroes were grouped on the lawn: the frosted
clarinet, the guitar, the sober, comical bulk of the bass
fiddle. At the street entrance to the drive a motor-car
stood in shadow. The musicians played once; then a
voice called from the car, and they retreated across
the lawn and the car moved away, without lights. She
was certain, then: no one else would play one tune
beneath a ladyss window^ just enough to waken her
from sleep, then go away.

She returned to her room. The book lay face down
upon the bed, but she went to the window and stood
there, between the parted curtains, looking out upon
the black-and-silver world and the peaceful night The
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